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BALTIMORE, APRIL 13, 1832, 


REVIVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cummington.—A friend writes us, under date 
of Feb. 24, that in the revival of religion which 
refreshed the Baptist Church in that town, 13 
pupils of the Sunday School made a public pro- 
fession of religion, the oldest of whom was un- 
der seventeen. 

The school is held in the meeting house, and 
is opened and closed with prayer. In the clos- 
ing prayer the teachers and children kneel, and 
each teacher prays with his own class. The 
superintendent engages in prayer apart; all at 
the same time.. 

‘This service causes no confusion, nor does 
one seem to interrupt another; and it produces 
a most solemn effect upon the scholars and 
upon their teachers. Nor do others who are 
spectators of the scene remain unmoved. Fer- 
vent, humble prayer has power on him who 
prays, and on him who hears, and on him to 
whom it is addressed. Did we fully believe 
that declaration of the Saviour, ‘Ask and you 
shall receive,’ we should not only more fre- 
quently and fervently pray, but we should also 
witness and rejoice in the answers to our 
prayers; as in a certain case it was said, ‘Ac- 
cording to your faith be it unto you.’ ”’—S.Jour. 


Williamstown.—A protracted meeting, held a 
few days ago at this place, was attended with 
wery favorable results. The gracious influences, 
we learn, were not confined to particular ranks 
or classes in society. A general excitement 
prevailed, and extended more or less to the col- 
lege. Many were anxiously inquiring, and not 
a few rejoicing in hope.— Western Recorder. 


NEW YORK. 


Canaan Centre, Columbia Co.—Rev. Hutch- 
ins Taylor says:—In order to magnify the riches 
of divine grace, I desire, through the medium 
of your columns, to speak in a public manner of 
the recent goodness of God to the people of 
my charge. He hath done great things for us. 
On the ISth of Jan. we commenced a protract- 
ed meeting, which was so much encouraged by 
evident tokens of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, that we continued it about ten days. 
Christians of our own congregation, and of 
other congregations that were present with us, 
felt themselves greatly refreshed and animated. 
A pleasant revival of religion accompanied and 
succeeded these special efforts of the people of 
God, and many who were before reckless of 
their souls, were taught to feel the importance 
of seeking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. Some backsliders were reclaim- 
ed; and some impenitent sinners were hope 
fully converted: As the fruits of the revival, 
we received 22 by profession, to the communion 
of our church, on the second Sabbath in this 
month. Some who gave credible evidence of 
a change of heart, belonged to other congrega- 
tions and to other towns. So that the whole of 
the saving effects of our protracted meeting, 


oe. 


— 


will be unfolded and seen only in the light of 
the judgment day. But as our congregation is 
not large, we regard the effect as great, and the 
influence most benign, and wish it to be record- 
ed as an instance of the great goodness of God 
to Zion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia.—We learn from the Philadel- 
phian, that 38 persons have been united on pro- 
fession of their faith to the church, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Grant; 70 to that of which 
Dr. Skinner is pastor; and 16 to that of which 
Dr. Livingston is pastor, in that city. 


A meeting continued for seven days in the 
Third Presbyterian church has just closed. Of 
this we say more at a future time. 


A protracted meeting has been held in the 6th 
Presbyterian church, of which Mr. Winchester 
is pastor. 

It is thought that 50 persons at least were 
brought publicly to espouse the cause of Christ 
through God’s blessing on the protracted meet- 
ing lately held in Dr. McCauley’s congregation. 


In the church, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
Albert Barnes, 18 persons were added to the 
number of communicants, and 25 were re- 


ceived on profession of faith by the Rev’d Dr. 
McAuley. 


Carlisle—A protracted meeting has lately 
been held in the church under the pastoral 
care of Rev. George Duffield; and by God’s 
blessing on his word, forty persons are known 
to be awakened to an apprehension of their sin 
and misery. 


Campbellstown.—The Presbyterian church in 
this place, under the care of the Rev. John Mc- 
Knight, has been visited with a protracted 
meeting, anextensive awakening, aud numerous 
conversions. 


Mercersburg.—The Presbyterian church in 
this place, under the ministry of Rev. Thomas 
Creigh, has experienced similar blessings. 


Bloomfield, Perry county.—T his place, within 
three weeks, has been visited with a revival, 
through a divine blessing on a protracted meet- 


ing. 
AT THE WEST. 

Clarke county, Indiana.—Rev. J. M. Dickey 
writes in the Western Luminary:—‘We have 
had in Pisgah church a pleasing attention to 
religion during the summer and fall. About 40 
have united with the church on examination. 
Many vthers were under serious impressions; 
some of whom have since obtained a hope of 
an interest in the Saviour.” 


Nicholasville, Ky.—Rev.Samuel Taylor writes: 
‘Our four days, meeting closed yesterday eve- 
ning, at Clear Creek. Eighteen persons have 
been received into the communion of the 
church on a profession of their faith; two were 
received some time since, making in all 20 since 
the last communicn in that church. Ten of 
these were baptized, the others having received 
the seal in their infancy.” — Western Sec. 
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St. Louis, Mo.— Very \ately 40 persons were 
added the Presbyterian church of St. Louis,Mo. 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Wm. S. 
Potts; and it is expected that as many more 
will soon be received. Of this number are 
some of the most influential persons in that 
flourishing city of the west. A large portion of 


the new converts are men; and several of them 
lawyers.—Philadelphian. 


The heart and hand of our clergyman are in 
the work. Fortunately he has about a dozen 
men who are all able speakers, and they, together 
with the whole church, devote their whole ate 
tention to the business. — Conn. Obs. 


Versailles, Ky.—A correspondent of the Phi- 
ladelphian, says: 

Last evening I returned from a four days’ 
meetmg held at Versailles, in Dr. Blackburn’s 
church. This was a delightful season. Many 
impenitent sinners were deeply awakened by 
the word and spirit of our God; a considerable 
number were added to the church; Christians 
were refreshed, strengthened and encouraged; 


and a spirit of agonizing prayer was ex perinced 
by the friends of the Redeemer. 


held at Clear Creek, in the congregation served 
by the Rev. Samuel Taylor; who was assisted 
by Dr. Blackburn and David Todd, V. D, M. 
Many of the old and young were awakened by 
the Spirit of the Lord, and submitted their will 
to the revealed will of God. 

In Berkley church, Charles A. Campbell, V. 
D.M. has been laboring for some months past as 
a missionary; and the Load has greatly blessed 


moral and religious appearances have greatly 
changed for the better. Many have publicly: 
taken their stand on the Lord’s side, in defence 
of his blessed cause. The work of grace there 
is still advancing. Your brother in Christ, 

N. Y. Evangelist. N. H. Hatt. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


GREEK SCHOOLS. 


Smyrna, to the editor of the Boston Re- 
corder:— 


Hill, and their wives, is here on a visit from 
Athens, that his school at Tinos is discontinued. 
This is also true of the late American school at 
Syra, under the care of Dr. Korck. The doctor 
himself has removed to the island of Negropont, 
which, like Athens, is still under the control of 
the Turkish authorities. The flourishing schools 


ren, I have heretofore mentioned. In that part 
of liberated Greece, therefore, as it has been 
called, which is surrendered to the Greek gov- 
ernment, our country has neither school nor mis- 
sionary. In Turkey, however, we enjoy con~ 
tinued and perhaps increasing freedom of oper~ 


ation, and a corresponding obligation is created 


to improve this opening for doing good. In 


The week previous, a protracted meeting was 


his labors in that destitute region, in which the * 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Josiah Brewer, at 


I learn from Mr. King, who with Rev. Mre 


at the latter place, under the care of our breth- — 
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Patmos, our school has already begnn with a 


DONATION OF THE ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 


pect of much success, and the four which|- A munificent individual in London has re- 


we have in Smyrna, (three for Greek girls and 
one for Frank children,) are evidently produc- 
ing a good impression upon the youth. Might 
we only be favored with a measure of those di- 
vine influences which have been so abundantly 
vouchsafed to our land, we sh uld feel that the 
daysof Zion’s merciful visitation, in these so 
long benighted countries, was at hand. 

With respect to Modern Greece Proper, I 
ought not to leave the impression that all mis- 
sionary labors there are at an end. Rev'd Mr. 
Hildner continues his useful school at Syra, and 
other independent institutions like his, would not 
probably be interrupted. For freedom of the 

ress, however, we must still turn from free 

reece to despotic Turkey. Our religious 
newspaper has reached in quietness its sixth 
number, and while it meddles not with political 
subjects, will probably be as little troubled by 
the Sultan, as yours is by the President. 


THE NATIVE CHURCH IN CALCUTTA. 


On the 22d of March last, received an addi- 
tion of four native converts. One of them was 
formerly a Mussulman, the other three were 
Hindoos. The service wascommenced by sing- 
ing, with reading the scriptures, and prayer, by 
Mr. W. H. Pearce; after which Mr. G. Pearce 
delivered an address to the spectators. Mr. C. 
C. Arratoon asked the candidates the reasons 
which induced them to make a profession by 
baptism, and receiving satisfactory replies, he 
went dcewn with them into the water, where he 
baptized them. It is estimated that 250 Hin- 
doos and Mussulmans were present, all behav- 
ing with respectful attention. In the evening, 
the Lord’s Supper was administered to nearly 
30 native members of the church, besides Euro- 
pean visiters.—Christian Watchman. 


BOMBAY. 


The brethren here have been encouraged by 
several hopeful cases. Besides three other per- 
sons received into communion a short time be- 
fore, two Hindoos were received first Lord’s 
day in December, 1830. Their names are De- 
jeeba and Moroba. The first is a young man of 
26, of good natural talents, and is employed as 
superintendent of schools, and is also pursuing 
a course of study for more extensive usefulness. 
The other Hindoo convert, Moroba, has been 
the teacher of a school connected with the mis- 
sion, six months before his baptism. He brought 
his household gods, which had been worshipped 
by his ancestors, and giving them to the mis- 
sionary, said, ‘“Take these abominable gods, for 
I have no further need of them: for I am con- 
vinced there is but one God, and he is a Spirit; 
and from this time, I am determined to worship 
him in my family.’ Both these men are bitterly 

rsecuted by their former castes, but they suffer 
joyfully fer Christ’s sake. | 


MONGHYR INDIA, 


A letter addressed to Rev. George Barclay, of 
Irvine, written at Monghyr, 25th of April last, 
says—‘‘There is at present a more than usual 
anxiety felt respecting divine things. Never 
since | came here has there been such a spirit 
of deep seriousness cast over the people; they 
have been long praying for a revival, and God 
appears now tobe visitingus. Never did I see 
80 te delight in Christ, and never have I felt 
sO mMuUCN Sweetness in my own spirit, in preach- 
ing his infinite dignity and the of his 


eee. Several have been recently bap- 
Ue 


cently made to this mission a gift of 1000/. sterl- 
ing, $4,444 14. Another, stimulated by his ex: 
ample, has given $1,333 33* And another, ef- 
fectualy concealing himself under the signature 
of “Ebenezer,” has given $177 33. 


METHODIST MISSIONS IN CANADA. 


dist Episcopal church in Canada: 


religious instruction. 


Johnstone and Paul, the latter an exhorter. 


scriptures. 


gress in study. 
147 under religious instruction. 


children are taught in the school. 


dreds of their brethren. 


under similar circumstances. 


and 2 school houses, &c. 


regular church members. 


on Detroit river, where are 40 belonging to the 
Methodist congregation, 18 of whom are mem- 
bers of society; the rest are principally Roman 
Catholics, 
Among the Mohawks at Bay Quinty,there are 
#3 church members, 150 under religious instruc. 
tion, and 40 children in the school. 

. The mission on Sah-Geen y river, lately estab- 
lished, contains about 40 members—in the 
schools, between 25 and 30 children. 
Mackinaw and Sault St. Mary. Here is said 
to be a great and efficient door opened to preach 
the gospel. The field is extensive. There are 
many thousands who speak the chipeway tongue, 
scattered throughout the north, and extending 
even to the Rocky Mountains, many of whom 
might doubtless be christianized, could mission- 
aries be sentamong them. Through the instru- 


mentality of John Sunday, 50 of these | - 
fessed faith in Christ. 


The following is a brief abstract of the annual 
report of the Missionary society of the Metho- 


At Grape Island mission, there are 108 church 
members, betwecn 40 and 50 scholars attending 
the school. About 200 in all who are receiving 


The members of the society here, are repre- 
sented as continuing ‘“‘steadfast and immova- 
ble.’ There have been several triumphant | | 
deaths, among which are mentioned those of}the illustrious Newton is told with considerable 


Rice Lake,about 200 adults and 100 children. 
Between 70 and 80 of the latter, are in schools, 
whilst a number of the former can read the 


The children evince an anxiety to acquire 
knowledge, and are making distinguished pro- 


At Mah-je-dusk, 82 members in society, and 
Lake Simcoe, 180 members in society, and 50 


River Credit. ‘Vhis mission in point of impor- 
}tance and usefulness, stands at the head of all 
the stations under the society’s superintendence, 
having first embraced christianity, and having 
been instrumental! in promoting it among hun- 


There are here 110 members in society, and 
50 children in the school, some of whum are 
very pious, and promise great usefulness. The 
number receiving instruction here is 220. The 
village consists of 30 houses; manners and habits 
of the Indians very much improved; cleanliness 
and order of their houses not inferior to whites 


Grand River, about 500 receiving instruction. 
Of these 220 are actual communicants. There 
are three schools giving instruction to 60. chil- 
dren. There wasa powerful revival here a few 
months since, when 60 were converted. Con- 
nected with this mission, there isa large chapel 


At Muncey Town,there are 25 scholars in the 
school, 560 receiving religious instruction, and 


Conard is a settlement of Wyandott Indians 


= 
Whole number of missionary stations under 
the direction of the society, nine. Number of 
missionaries nine. Number of adult Indians in- 
structed, 2000. Number of schools eleven,and 
as many teachers. Number of children taught 
400; 150 of whom can read in the testament. 
The beginning of all this, was the conversion 
of Peter Jones, at a Methodist camp meeting, 


fire kindleth.’—N. Y Evangelist. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


From the Athenaeum. 
LIFE OF SIR ISA°C NEWTON.* 

This is a most scientifie and interesting book; 
there is instruction for the ignorant, learning for 
the learned, science for the profound and an- 
ecdotes personal and scientific for the idler and 
the gossip. All that can be now knowing of 


clearness and brevity; his discoveries are dis- 
cussed, his inventions described, the characters 
of the most enrinent of his companions drawn, 
and we follow him tothe observatory, the study, 
the Royal Society, and the private chamber.— 
Now and then we think theanthor too miute— 
sometimes alittle inclined to wander, not from 
science but from Isaac—occasionally a touch 
‘or so too stilted in his style, and certainly far too 
fastidious and doubting concerning personal 
fraits of character and traditions in science.— 
These are blemishes from which few books are 
free; and assuredly, in one whose object is truth, 
it is proper to examine every attributed saying 
and imputed anecdote with caution and sagaci« 
ty. Still we apprehend Brewster has been right- 


anecdotes to be as well authenticated as several 
which he has adopted—but we must have done 
‘finding fault with a work affording so much in- 
struction and pleasure. 

There are th:ee things which Newton seems 
to have prided himself—the equanimity of his 
temper, the doctrine of 
was descended fromaScotsman. The first was 
scarcely ever known to be ruiflled ainid all the 
contradictions and controversies to which he 
was exposed—the second wasa discovery such 
as no other genius has ever equalled, and is now 
acknowledged as such all over the world—and 
the third, which he laboured long to establish, 
was never placed on a surer foundation than the 
traditien of his family which made him the 
grandson of Newton, near Edinburgh. What- 
ever lis remoter ancestors were, and whetherof 
the North or of the South, is of less moment 
than the fact that he was the only child of his 
father, was born at Woolt:thorpe, six miles 
south of Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 23th De- 
cember, O. S. 1642, and waS” so feeble and so 


have been put when born into a quart mug. He 
received a fair education, and in his sixteenth 
year was placed at the head of a farm to super- 
intend its cultivation, manage the rotation of 
crops, and in the proper season sell the produce 
inthe market. He made an indifferent figure 
ona furrowed field, and still worse in the mar- 
ket: indeed, it was his pleasure to lie down on 
the way-side, or retire into the chamber of a 
friend tilla faithful old servant managed the buy-» 
ing and the selling in the market-place of Gran- 
tham. His poor husbandry was observed—the 


secret of his heart discovered, and he was mov- 


*The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. B David. 


Brewster, LL. D.,F.R.S. Londun, 1831. urray. 


in 1824. “Behold how great a matter a little 


eous overmnch: we hold some of the rejected. 


gravitation, aud that he® 


small that his mother used to say Isaac might | 
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éd from the farm to the University of Cambridge. 
The rest of his history is that of the greatest 
discoveries and inventions in science; and as no 
one has hitherto related them with either the ful- 
ness or the ability of Brewster, to his pages we 
refer the reader. 


Not the least remarkable of Newton’s studies 
was that of Theology, which, commencing after 
a severe illness, maliciously represented as men- 
tal, was said by the philosophers to bear evi- 
dence of that malady, but which would never- 
theless do honour to a profound divine. Even 
the illustrious La Place seems to have entertain- 
ed that notion, from his desire to refer his reli- 
gous compositions to alate period of his life-— 

ut the desire of Newton to prove that his 
grandest discoveries were perfectly in unison 
with the order which God had, according to 
Scripture, observed in the creation, was that of a 
wise and a worthy man; and, moreover, he had 
probably a wish to support Christianity against 
the errors of Whiston, and the speculations of 
Clarke. On this important point Brewster is 
sagacious and perfectly satisfactory. 


The discovery of the Law of Gravity by New- 
ton, is very clearly and brefly told—we shall 
roake room for a part—for the dawn of the dis- 
covery:—- 

“In the year 1666, when the plague had driv- 
en Newton from Cambridge,he was sitting alone 
in the garden at Wolsthorpe, and reflecting on 
the nature of gravity, that remarkable power 
which causes al! bodies to descend towards the 
centre of the garth. As this power is not found 
to sufier any sensible diminution at the greatest 
distance from the earth’s centre to which we can 
reach, being as powerful at the tops of the high- 
est mountains as at the bottom of the deepest 
mines, he conceived it highly probable, that it 
must extend much further than was usually sup- 
posed. No sooner had this happy conjecture 
occurred to his mind, than he considered what 
would be the effect of its extending as far as 
the moon. That her motion must be influenc- 
ed by such a power, he did not fora moment 
doubt; and a jittle reflection convinced him that 
it might be sufficient for retaining that luminary 
in her orbit round the earth. ‘hough the force 
of gravity suffers no sensible diminution at those 
small distances from the earth’s centre at which 


' we can place ourselves, yet he thought it very 


possible that, at the distance of the moon, it 
might differ much in strength from what it is on 
earth. In orderto form some estimate of the 
degree of its diminution, he considered, that if 
the moon be retained in her orbit by the force of 
gravity, the primary planets must also be carried 
round the sun by the same power, and by com- 
paring the periods of the different planets with 


their distances from the sun, he found, that, 1 


they were retained in their orbits by any power 
like gravity, its force must decrease in the du 
plicate proportion, or as the squares of their dis- 
tances from the sun. In drawing this conclu- 
sion, he supposed the planets to move in orbits 
perfectly circular, and having the sun in their 
centre. Having thus obtained the law of the 
force by which the planets were drawn to the 
sun, his next object was to ascertain if such a 
force emanating from the earth, and directed to 
the moon, was sufficient, when diminished in 
the duplicate ratio of the distance, to retain her 
in her orbit. In performing this calculation, it 
was necessary to compare the space through 


which heavy bodies fall in a second, ata given 


distance from the centre of the earth, viz. at its 
surface, with the space through which the moon, 


48 


as it were, falls to the earth in a second of time 
while revolving in acircular orbit. Being at a 
distance from books when he made this compu- 
tation, he adopted the common estimate of the 
earth’s diameter then in use among geographers 
and navigators, and supposed that each degree 
of latitude contained 60 English miles. In this 
way he found that the force which retains the 
moon in her orbit, as deduced from the force 
which occasions the fall of heavy bodies to the 
earth’s surface, was one-sixth greater than that 
which is actually observed in her circular orbit. 
This difference threw a doubt upon all his spec- 
ulations; but unwilling to abandon what seemed 
to be otherwise so plausible, he endeavored to 
account for the difference of the two forces, by 
supposing that some other cause must have been 
united with the force of gravity in producing so 
great a velocity of the moon in her circular or- 
bit. As this new cause, however, was beyond 
the reach of observation, he discontinued all 
farther inquiries into the subject, and concealed 
from his friends the speculations in which he had 
been employed.’’—p. 148—50. 


With an account of the man and his habits 
we conclude our present notice. Wehope Mr. 
Murray may be enabled to publish many more 
such volumes. 

“The social character of Sir Isaac Newton 
was such as might have been expected from his 
intellectual attainments. He was modest, can- 
did, and affable, and without any of the eccen- 
tricities of genius, suiting himself to every cém-' 
pany, and speaking of himself and others in 
such a manner that he was never even suspect- 


“The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton, in refer- 
ence to his great discoveries, was not founded 
on any indifference to the fame which they con- 
ferred, or upon any erroneous judgment of their 
importance to science. The whole of his life 
proves, that he knew his place as a philosopher, 
and was determined to assert and vindicate his 
rights. His modesty arose from the depth and 
extent of his knowledge, which showed him 
what a small portion of nature he had been able 
to examine, and how much remained to be ex- 
plored in the same field in which he had himself 
laboured. In the magnitude of the comparison 
he recognised his own littleness; and a short 
time before his death he uttered this memorable 
sentiment: ‘I do not know what I may appear 
to the world; but to myself [seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and di- 
verting inyself in now and then finding a smooth- 
er pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary,whilst 
the great ocean of truth undiscovered 
before me.’ What a lesson to the vanity and 
presumption of philosophers,—to those espe- 
ciaily who have never even found the smoother 
pebble or the prettier shell! What a prepara- 
tion for the latest inquiries, and the last views of 
the decaying spirit,—/‘or those inspired doctrines 
which alone can throw alight over the dark 
ocean of undiscovered truth! 

“The native simplicity of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
mind is finely portrayed in the affecting letter in 
which he acknowledges to Locke, that he had 
thought and spoken of him uncharitably; and 
the humility and candour in which he asks for- 
giveness,could have emanated only from a mind 
as noble as it was pure. 


‘After Sir Isaac Newton took up hisresidence 
in London, he lived in a very handsome style, 
and kept his carriage, with an establishment of 
three male and three female servants. In _ his 


proper occasions he gave splendid entertain- 
ments, though without ostentation or vanity.— 
His own diet was frugal, and his dress was al- 
ways simple; buton one occasion, when he o 
posed the Honourable Mr. Annesley, in 17065, 
as a candidate forthe University, he is said to 
have put on a suit of laced clothes. 


‘His generosity and charity had no bounds, 
and he used to remark, that they who gave awa 
nothing till they died,never gave at all. Thoug 
his wealth had become considerable by a pru- 
dent economy, yet he had always a contempt for 
money, and he spent a considerable part of his 
income in relieving the poor—in assisting his 
relations—and in encouraging ingenuity and 
learning. The sums which he gave to his rela- 
tions at different times were enormous; and in 
1724, he wrote aletterto the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, offering to contribute 20£ per an- 
num to a provision for Mr. Muclaurin, provided 
he accepted the situation of assistantto Mr. 
James Gregory, who was professor of mathe- 
matics in the university. 

“The habits of deep meditation which Siz 
Isaac Newton had acquired, though they did not 
show themselves in his intercourse with society, 
exercised their full influence over his mind 
when in the midst of hisown family. Absorbed 
in the thought, he would often sit down on his 
bedside after he rose, and remain there for hours 
without dressing himself, occupied with some in- 
oe investigation which had fixed his atten- 
tion. Owing to the same absence of mind, he 
neglected to take the requisite quantity of nour- 
ishment, and it was therefore often necessary ta 
remind him ofhis meals. * 


‘In his personal appearance, Sir Isaac New- 
ton was not above the middle size, and in the 
latter part of his life was inclined to be corpu- 
lent. According to Mr. Conduit, ‘he had a ve- 
ry lively and piercing eye, a comely and a gra- 
cious aspect, with a fine head of hair as white 
as silver, without any baldness, and when his 
peruke was off was a venerable sight.’ Bishop 
Atterbury asserts, on the other hand, that the 
lively and piercing eye did not belong to Sir 
Isaac during the last twenty years of his life. 
Indeed, says he, ‘in the whole air of his face 
and make there was nothing ofthat penetratin 
sagacity which appears in his compositions. He 
had something rather languid in his look and 
imanner which did not raise any great expecta- 
tion in those who did not know him.’ This 
opinion of Bishop Atterbury is confirmed by an 
observation of Mr. Thomas Hearne, who says, 
‘that Sir lsaac Newton was a man of no very 
promising aspect. He wasa short well-set man. 
He was full of thought, and spoke very little in 
company, so that his conversation was not a 
greeable. When he rode in his coach one arm 
would be out of his coach on one side, and the 
other on the other.’ Sir Isaac never wore spec- 
tacles, and never ‘lost more than one tooth to 
the day of his death.’ 


“Every memorial of so great a man as Sir 
[saac Newton has been preserved and cherished 
with peculiar veneration. His house at W ools- 
thorpe, of which we have given an engraving, 
has been religiously protected by Mr. Turnor of 
Stoke Rocheford, the proprietor. Dr. Stukely, 
who visited itin Sir Isaac’s lifetime, on the 13th 
of October, 1721, gives the following descrip- 
tiolfof it in his letter to Dr. Mead, written in 
1727: 4’ Tis built of stone, as is the way of the 
country hereabouts, and a reasonable good one. 
(hey led me upstairs and showed meSir Isaac's 


own house he was hospitable and kind, and on 


study, where I suppose he stydied when in the 


lay 
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country in his younger days, or perhaps when 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


«ted his mother fromthe University. I ob- 
saved the shelves were of his own making, be- } 
ing pieces of deal boxes which probably he sent 
his books and clothes down in on those occa- 
sions. There were some years ago two or three 
hundred books in it of his father-in-law, Mr. 
Smith, which Sir Isaac gave to Dr. Newton of 

town.’ 

*n¢When the house was repaired in 1798, a 

tablet of white marble was put up by Mr. Turnor 

in the room where Sir Isaac was born, with the 
wing inscription:— 

"Newton, son of John Newton, 

Lord of the Manor of Woolsthorpe, was born 

in this room on the 26th December, 1612.’ 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘‘Let Newton be,” and all was Light. 


“The following lines have been written upon 
the house: 


Here Newton dawned, here lofty wisdom woke, 
And to a wondering world divinely spoke, 

If Tully glowed, when Phadrus’s steps he trode, 
Or fancy formed Philosophy a God; 

If sages still for Homer’s birth contend, 

The Sons of Science at this dome must bend. 
All hail the shrine! All hail the natal day, 

Cam boasts his noon—this Cot his morning ray. 


“The house is now occupied by a person of 
the name of John Wollerton. It still contains 
the two dials made by Newton, but the styles of 
both are wanting. The celebrated apple-tree, 
the fall of one of the apples of which is said to 
have turned the attention of Newton to the sub- 
ject of gravity,was destroyed by wind about four 
years ago; but Mr. .Turnor has preserved it in 

‘the form of a chair.” 

“The chambers which Sir Isaac inhabited at 
Cambridge, are known by tradition. They are 
the apartments next to the great gate of Trinity 
College, and it is believed that they then com- 
municated by a staircase with the Observatory 
in the Great Tower,—an observatory which was 
furnished by the contributions of Newton,Cotes, | 
and others. His telescope (represented in fig. 
I, p. 30,) is preserved in the library of the Royal 
Society of London, and his globe, his universal | 
ring-dial, quadrant, compass, and a reflecting 
telescope, said to have belonged to him, in the 
library of Trinity College. There is also in the | 
same collection along and curled lock of his 
silver white hair. The door of his bookcase is 
in the Museum of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh.” —p. 337—45. 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER. 
THE SAILOR BOY. 
There is something in the name of a widow, 


that connects with it an idea of desolation and 


oneliness. Especially when we see the bereav- 


ed one in the feebleness of her nature, no long: 
er supported by the strong arm of man, strug- 
gling against the pressure of poverty and the 
various ills of a new and untried state of being. 
Such were my thoughts one morning as I was 
making my usual visits among the sick that be- 
longed to my flock, ina small but beautiful vil- 
lage in one of the eastern states. The rays of 
an autumnal sun were shining bright and clear, 


reflecting gloriously the varied hues that were 
painted on the gay plumes of the dying summer, 
as I turned iny horse’s head down an uufre- 
quented lane that led to the widow Thompson's 
habitation. AsI approached the scene of suf- 
fering, | reflected that a few more visits and my 
ministry would end—and thus it is with all 


to comfort and cheer her in her old age. 


to sea. Every feeling of the mother’s bosom 
revolted from the step he was about to take, and 


sented. Hleembarked in a merchant’s vessel 
for India, hoping to return in a year. 


she had supposed him lost, and many were the 
bitter tears and sleepless nights she gave to the 
memory of her boy. Bat the period was fast 
approaching when her faith was to be again se- 
verely tried, Eliza, her sole remaining child, 
the only consolation and joy of the widow’s 
heart, was about tobe taken fromher. She had 
grown up like a lily, fair and beautiful—but the 
roscate hue had faded from her cheek, and the 
lustre of her ve was dim. Death had laid his 
blighting hand upon the young flower. ‘The 


nearer she approached the confines of eternity, 


¢ “The anecdote of the falling seals bs heb ‘the more clear and fervent became her faith in 


tioned neither by Dr. Stukely nor by Mr. Con- 
duit, and as I have not been able to find any au- 


thority for it whatever, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to use it.” 


INDUSTRY. 


Man must have occupation, or be miserable. 
Toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of health | 
and enjoyment. ‘The very necessity which over- 
comes our natura! sloth is a blessing. The 
world does not contain a briar or a thorn that 
Divine mercy could have spared. We are hap- 
pier by industry than we could have been with 
plenty and unbounded profusion.— 

he body and the mind are improved by the toil 
that fatigues them. That toil is a thousand times 
rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows. Its 
enjoyments are peculiar. No wealth A 


Christ. She felt deeply at leaving her lone and 
widowed mother, but she would frequently say, 
“For to me to live is Chirst, and to die is gain?’ 


As I alighted at the door of their humble dwell- 
ing, | heard the s»und of voices and weeping 


within. [ thought that death had anticipated 
my visit, and that the spirit of the suffering one 
had winged its way to Abraham’s bosom. ” But 
no—far different was the scene | witnessed.— 
Eliza was still an inhabitant of earth; she was 
supported in the bed by pillows; her mother sat 
at her head, and a young man dressed in the 


tered the room, he turned around, and I met the 
clear blue eye of Edward ‘T ; the lost one 
had indeed returned. The shipin which he had 


sailed had been wrecked, and he, with twe oth- 
ers, were the only survivors. 


For twelve days 


—no indelence con ur-|they were exposed to the fury of the raging ele- 


‘They | ments. 


On the morning of the thirteenth, when 


flow only from the exertions which they re 


pay. they were on the point of yielding up to despair, | 


earth’s joys and sorrows—‘‘they are but for a 
moment.’’ Mrs. I. had been left a widow at 
an early period, with two small children. Ed- 
ward, her oldest child, was a boy of uncommon 
promise;—she had given him the best education 
which her circumstances would permit,and look- 
el forward to the time when he would be ee 

ut 
she was disappointed. Before Edward had at- 
ined his fitteenth year, he made up his mind to 


she earnestly entreated him to select some other 
way of life, but he had set his heart on it—his 
young imagination was filled with the idea of 
making a rapid fortune; and after many efforts 
to change his purpose, his mother at length con- 


Four 
years had now elapsed and no tidings of the ves- 
sel or crew had ever arrived. For some time 


garb of a sailor stood close beside her. As 1 en-}| 


emaciated and worn out with suffering, they 
were providentially rescued from their perilous 
situation, by the crew of a French brig, and car- 
ried into Bordeaux, France; from thence Edward 
sailed to South America. He had written sev- 
eral letters to his mother, but they had never 
reached her. “I have been a great sufferer,” 
said he, ‘*but thank God [am spared to return 
to the home of my childhood. The Lord has 
been very gracious to me; I have seen his won- 
ders in the great deep, I have felt his power 
amidst the warof elements, and heard his voice 
above the thunder of the storm. When lashed 
to the mast of the vessel and tossed about upon 
the mountain billows, surrounded by a world of 
waters, the Lord appeared to me from above the 
clouds, placed my feet upon the eternal rock, 
and put a new songinto my mouth. If you re- 
collect, sir, you preached a sermon to the chil- 
dren in P , about five years ago. I was 
present, my mother and sister were with me— 
we sat among the children just before you. Your 
text was, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Your address made a deep 
and lasting impressionon my mind: | never for- 
got it. Our captain was a pious man, and dur- 
ing our voyage [had frequent opportunities for 
reading, prayer, and meditation; but it was not 
until we were exposed to all the horrors of a wa- 
tery grave, that I felt the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. It was then your words caine fresh and 
powerful tomy memory, and though you sowed 
the seed on a far off shore, the Lord caused it 
to take deep root, and spring up on the hulk of 
a dismantled vessel on the dreary waters, and 
behold the fruit of your labor and toil this day. 
[ have passed through many scenes of suffering 
since, but blessed be God, the cross of Christ 
has been the sheet anchor of my soul, and the 
pole star of my hopes.” [ was deeply affected 
with the young sailor’s simple narrative. We 
knelt at a throne of grace to return thanks to 
the God of allour mercies;—his prayer was deep 
and fervent. Eliza lingered a few days after 
her brother’s return, then her pure and happy 
spirit winged its flight to the realms of uncreat- 
ed beauty. Edward is now the waster of a fine 
ship, and the bethel-flag constantly waves trom 
its mast head when in port. There is order and 
regularity among his sailors; they have prayers 
night and morning on board, and ardent spirits 
are entirely banished from his vessel. His pious 
nother continually gives thanks to God, that 
she ever carried her dear boy to hear the chil- 
dren’s sermon. C. 


A PIOUS MOTHER. 


The mother of the late Dr. Pendleton,of New 
York, was a woman of no ordinary cast of mind; 
to talents of a high order, she added the most 
sincere piety aud bevevolence, and an untirine 
ze ia the performance of all her duiies. She 
did not find itincompatible with these attribates 
to participate in all the innocent pleasures of so- 
ciety, and her devotedaess to tie education of 
her children was as honorable to herself, as it 
was useful to those on whom her teaderest cares 
were bestowed. As proof of the fruits of her 
instruction and example, it may be mentioned 
that Dr. Pendleton, in the hour of diss lution 
remarked, that, ‘‘under God, he owed his pre - 
sent calmness to the early religious education 
received from his mother.—Zulogzy on the late 
J. M. Pendleton, M. D. by S. G. Bedford, M.D. 


Use the world so as not to abuse ite and 
Creator is glorified. ore 
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BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1832. 


- 


The following is an extract of a letter received 
by the Publisher, from Brother Geo. Brown, 
President of Ohio Conference. 

Since"the 4th January last, I have preached 
on an average about seven times a week—am 
now something more than half through with my 
task—have generally given a week to each cir- 
cuit—and near 120 members have been added 
to the Methodist Protestant Church at the 
meetings which I have attended. All the cir- 
cuits and stations are prospering more or less. 
Some have very considerable prosperity, and 
there are great and effectual doors opening be- 
yond the sphere of our present operations. The 
harvest truly is great, and the labourers are few, 
comparatively speaking. And I fear we are 
not enough engaged in prayer to the Lord of 
the harvest to thrust forth more labourers into 
his harvest. It will require Providential thrust- 
ing to get some out. Some young men, how- 
ever, well qualified to render important services 


‘to the church and to religious liberty, appear as 


though they are not disposed to go out without 
great thrusting on the part of God and the church. 
Wheeling, Virginia, April 2, 1832. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 

Mr. Edi/or:—\n offering you my communica- 
tions, from time to time, [ wish you to judge of 
their merit, as Lam unwilling any thing should 
be published (on my account) in your interest- 
ing periodical that would in the smallest degree 
detract its popularity. Mankind generally seem 
to act from, two principles of self interest, the 
firs( is to secure that which he has in possession, 
and secondly to obtain that which he conceives 
to be conducive to his individual prosperity.— 
Notwithstanding the light which Revelation has 
poured upon our world, there is yet two much 
deference paid to precedent and what is called 
expediency. It is argued that which has existed 
fur so many years as a custom or practice of our 
ancestors, ought not to be forsaken by us, their 
children. ‘This argument proves that the pre- 
sent generation, and those yet to come, must 
keep up forever—and proceed upon the same 
principles established by our fathers, however 
wrong those maxims may be. ‘The scriptures of 
divine truth teach that man in no condition 
whatever, placed in whatever office he may be, 
has not by virtue of filling that station, any ab- 
solute control over the inalienable rights and 
privileges of his fellow men. But it is argued 
that prerogatives held before our day, without 
any disaffection on the part of the majority, and 
furthermore held by those sustaining the high- 
est obligations, is a sufficient ground of justifi- 
cation on their part to retain the same assumed 
uuthorifies. ‘The effects which naturally grow 
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out of such a course in any part of a religious 
community,is most prejudicial to the purity and 
holiness of those institutions which have been 
established by the great head of the church for 
the glory and advancement off his cause. In 


| fact it strikes at the very root of that great mor- 


al principle ‘‘do unto others as ye would they 


|should do unto you”—when will the time come 


that men like Zacheus, when he understood 
the truth, will not only say bat also renfler unto 
every one who they have wronged a_ full remu- 
neration for the violations of their individual 
rights and privileges. : 
Our divine Master commands his disciples to 
“let theirlight shine that others seeing their good 
works may glorify their Father which is in Heav- 
en,” to seek therefure in an ardent manner the 
applause and praise of men, together witha 
strong propensity to livein palaces, and to “fare 
sumptuously every day,” is toact from another 
principle than that “love not the world nor the 
things of the world.”” Human nature is fond 
of the praise of men, and in pursuit of this vain 
glory, many of them use very improper and evil 
means to obtain it. It must be exceeding pain- 
ful to the truly pious in the hour of silent re- 
flection, to view their brothers and sisters in a 
state of subjugation to the unpious assumptions 
of their teachers, while they are told that it is 
expedient, that we have the absolute control of 
all the govermental department of the church— 
itis necessary that we, your pastors and bish- 
Lops. should make all the laws, execute all the 
laws, judge of the correctness of all the laws, 
we are the watchmen on the walls of Zion, it is 
our duty by virtue of our divine office, and 
not only so but it is expedient for us thus to 
proceed to secure thereby the final triumph of 
religious truth over all the objections of the 
world. Instead of sucha course promoting the 
essential interest of religious trath, it is only 
calculated to excite in the minds of the intelli- 
gent part of the irreligious a he oa det. imen- 


| tal to their reception of those fundamental doc- 


trines of the gospel of Jesus,which are the pow- 
er of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. 

| would to God, Mr. Editor, that those fre- 
quent expositions on Eccesiastical subjects, in 
your paper could be borne by the swift winds of 
Heaven “and dwell in the uttermost of the 
earth”—I wish they could be read in an uupre- 
judiced manner by every brother and sister, who 
are bound by the strong arm of power, sileatly 
submitting themselves to the wishes of those un- 
ceasing Sivasates for expediency who seem to 
pant fer universal dominion, thus they are de- 


scribed in the language of the poet: 
‘‘New ways I must invent, my groveling name, 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame.” 


G. S. 


Forthe Methodist Protestant. 
VIEW OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Editor—After spending a week in this 
miniature world { am still unprepared even for 
national auguries respecting my future relations 
(officially) to this people. Lf wealth tn all the 
pride of arrogance—it poverty in all the mise- 
ry of wretched dependeace—if piety of the 
most intellectual, pure and of course elevated 
character—if fanaticism and superstition of the 
most wild, blind and of course debased charac- 
ter—if faith flowing from revelation and braced 
round by the testimony of all ages, and of course 
fearless of the gates of hell—if scepticism blind 
as darkness and as daring as hell, (but why at- 
tempt that which is impracticableby pen or pen. 


cil, who can delineate the extremes which blend 


in this commercial, political and moral chaos.) 
Yes, I say, if all extremes made up by the he- 
terogeneous aggregation of all nations, and kin- 
dred, and ag and tongues, and sects, and 
parties—yes, if Heaven in fearful miniature and 
hell in almost full relief, if any or all these can 
fill the heart of a christian minister with ho 
and fear, with joy and sorrow, or fire his soul 
with zeal for the salvation of his wretched fel- 
low beings, let him come to this most fertile field 
of missions, where within the circumference of 
a few miles two hundred thousand immortal be- 
ings are sinking to hell or rising to Heaven,and 
from all, I learn at least one half ot them or 
more know as little of the way to rest and care 
less about it than the inhabitants of the great 
Zaharah. Many cities of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, surpass N. York inthe temporal wretch- 
edness of the lower orders, for in truth New 
York is inhabited by an assemblage of enterpris- 
ing business people, who from the immensity of 
commerce, &c. may acquire not only competen- 
cy but wealth—but it is literally a free commu- 
nity, composed of all nations, many of whom 
like birds lately encaged, are excessively awk- 
ward and sometimes rude in their wild sallies 
and airy excursions. Yes freedom is here al- 
most literal, and as freedom and anarchy are on- 
ly severed by a line, to me it does appear that 
some of the New Yorkers are alternately on 
either side of the line, especially on moral mat- 
ters. What for instance to an observing stran- 
ge can appear more strange than for an able 
cOmptant, a complete business mar, temper- 
ate in his every appearance,genteel in his dress 
and address to lift his eye from an invoice of 
many thousands, commit his pen to its resti 
ae and with his first breath to inquire bass 
ess of the place, the people and circumstances, 
have you the witness of the spirit? do you krtow 
that you love God? and without a positive reply 
in the affirmative, his rejoinder comes with the 
next breath attended by every appearance of 
calm good nature, well you are going to hell, I 
pity you, &c. nor does this end with the busi- 
ness Class, perhaps the able critic compiling a 
Greek or Hebrew Lexicon, would receive you 
in the same way. Nothing, to me,asa stranger, 
appeared more strange than this except the as- 
semblage of females to hear the Saviour blas- 
phemed, and to say by their presence crucify 
him! crucify him! In all countries not christian 
what is womau? A beast of burthen, often less 
respe-ted or esteemed than a camel er a cow. 
Yet I have heard women say by their acts at 
least, away with him! away with him! crucif 
him! crucify him! Do they know what they do? 
Do they pine for the fame of Venus, the harem 
of the Prophet, or forthe houvels, the hardships 
and debasement common ta their sex in savage 
lifer Great God! what a ‘spectacle of ignorance 
or depravity or both. Help ye fair ones of A- 
merica to arrest this Ptodigy of iniquity, helr 
by your prayers, your tears, your smiles, youi 
frowns, your wealth and your every lovely influ- 
ence, arise! arisé .n all the amiable majesty of 
your power, to rescue your sex from this treason 
against Hleaveu, and consequent ruin to your 
posterity siould it extend or prevail. I have 
already weitten thrice what I intended at the 
commencement, but not the half of what I now 
desire. Oxsserven. 


How sacred, in the sight of man, ought to be 
the life of his brother, and every thing relating 
to its preservation and cornfort, his beakth, his 
peace, his reputation! ‘To attack him in any of 
‘these respects, is to level a blaw at his head, or 


| where he feels more sensibly still, at his heart. 
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Frow the Wesleyan Protestant Methodist Magazine. | 
EXPULSION OF 16 LOCAL PREACHERS IN THE 
ADDINGHAM CIRCUIT, ENGLAND. 


Dear Sir,—The following is a short state- 
mentof facts, respecting our expulsion from of- 
fice, as local preachers in the Addingham cir- 
cuiti—The first thing which led to this extraor- 
dinary measure, was some of our local brethren 
having preached in Cross-Hills chapel, aguinst 
the practice of curling the hair, it gave great of- 
fence tc several individuals; and one very pious 
and useful local preacher was called to answer 
for his conduct for so doing, before a special 
meeting called for the purpose. Another of the 
local preachers, was so pointed upon the sub- 
ject, and so powerfui were his appeals to the 
congregation, by reading select passages from 
Mr. Wesley, on the subject of dress, that sev- 
eral individuals could bear it no longer, and ac- 
tually went out of the chapel in the course of 
the sermon. His text was, ‘*Be not conformed 
to this world.”” ‘The local preachers thought it 
was quite time to try to settle these grievances, 
and, therefore, agreed to bring them forward at 
the next local preachers’ meeting; they did so 
repeatedly, but they were as often waved by the 
travelling preachers, so that no cenclusion could 
be come to. only one of the travelling preach- 
ers said, *‘He did not believe there was vg pas- 
sage of scripture which forbad curling the hair.” 
It was determined to wait the decision of the 
next local preachers’ meeting which was to be 
held at Cross-Hills, and they took care to Be 
there by 10 o’clock, the time fixed in the plan, 
but neither of the travelling preachers came un- 
til about 25 minutes after 11 o’clock, and the 
call to dinner was about 12 o’clock,so that there 
was no opportunity that day, of the local preach- 
ers being heard; and it was believed that the 
preachers coming so late, and the call to dinner 
so soon, were both contrived belore hani,to pre- 
vent a discussion of our grievances. ‘The local 
preachers returned home, greatly disappointed 
and grieved, that they could not get a Soastee 
of their case. They then agreed to request the 
superintendent to call a special local preachers’ 
meeting, sulely for the purpose of attending to 
their case; and a respectful written request wa, 
accordingly addressed to him on the 15th ol 
February last, with which he refused to comply 
on the ground,that it was only a partial request. 
Some of the local preachers then advised, to 
apply personally to the chairman of the district 
for redress; but it was concluded to. make anoth- 
er effort to get a hearing before they dil so, 
namely, to present the superintendent with a- 
nother written request, signed by as many local 
preachers as wished to have a hearing of their 
case. The petition was signed by about 20 lo- 
cal preachers, and presented to him in the most 
respectful manuer, by two of our aged brethren. 
The purport of this petition was, to desire him 
to meet us at Kildwick, on Shrove ‘Tuesday, at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon, to try to-settle those 
grievances. T’he local preachers attended, but 
the superintendent did not condescend to meet 
them; but the greater part of us knew noth- 
ing of this, befure we got to Kildwick: how- 
ever, being together, they consulted whether 


any other stép could be taken, and it was deter- 
mined to let the m 


aoe atterrest until the next regu- 
ar focal preachers? mecing, which would be in 
about five wee 


| ks; and in the meantime, to say 
nothing about the mneeting, in order to 
reports. (the meeting was a most peaceable 
one.) They attended the next meeting at Sils- 
den, at the appointed time, in hopes, that their 


attended to, having 


grievances would then be 


been put to so much trouble before; but instead 
of this indulgence, the superintendent had sent 
for the chairman of the district, who came with 
our preachers to the meeting, and after singing 
and prayer, the superintendent asked the oldest 
preacher on the plan, (a venerable old man, and 
who had been an useful and acceptable preach- 
er in the old connexion,about 47 years;) whether 
he was at the meeting at Kildwick, which he 
said **Was an illegal one;” the old man said ‘the 
was,” and immediately the superintendent cross- 
ed his name out of the plan: and proceeded thus, 
until he had crossed off sixteen local preachers 
in a few minutes.* ‘The chairman asked, **What 
did you do at the meeting?” he was answered, 
“we sang and prayed, and conversed together a 
while, and then parted.” This unconstitutional 
act, we afterwards heard, was done by the ad- 
vice, and with the consent of the chairman.— 
While this arbitrary business was going on, a 
thought passed through the mind of one present, 
viz. What difference is there between a Con- 
ference Methodist tribunal, and that of the po- 
pish inquisition, except in the degree of power 
possessed by each? Our superintendent appear- 
ed to be as unconcerned at the rending work he 
was engaged in, as if he had only been mencing 
his pen: when he had finished crossing our 
names, he said, we consider you no longer as 
preachers among us, or words to that effect. The 
things which we wished to have discussed at 
that meeting were, 1. Whether it were agreea- 
ble to rule to forbid Joseph Smith,a local preach- 
er, to have any more preaching in his house, 
though the preaching there did not interfere with 
any other meeting. 2. Whether any of the lo- 
eal preachers had said any thing in Cross-Hills 
chapel, which justly merited the treatment they 
have received from the travelling preachers,and 
some few others. 3. Whether there be no way 
for the local preachers to have their grievances 
redressed, if their own superintendent refuse to 
do it, with some other things of less nportance. 
Several of our local brethren are gone back to 
the vld connexion, whom we still love, and for 
whose prosperity, we can, and do still pray.— 
Our congregations are larger than we could have 


ly result from the important breach in this cir- 
cuit. lam, dear Sir, yours, affectionately, 
Samuet Gorr. 


Ickornshaw, (in the Addingham Circuit,) May, 
1850. 


_ *Another had been excluded a few days be- 
fore, making seventeen in all. 


From the same. 
ON ENTIKE SANCLIFICATION. 


Str—It has been for the greater part of a cen- 
tury, the glory, as well as the peculiarity of 
Methodism, that its preachers hove held forth to 
the people, on the authority of divine revela. 
tion, a present, free,and full salvation. Durine 
that period, myriads have experienced the power 
of the Saviour not only to forgive their sins,” 
but also “to cleanse them from all unrizhteous- 
ness,’’ who are nuw betore the throne of God.— 
Thousands more, who have believed, and em- 
braced the same truths, are, | trust, on their 
journey thither, whose ‘conversation is,” alrea- 
dy ‘in heaven,” and who are anxiously “lookin 
lor the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” , 
l believe it is an historical fact, in the annals 
uf Methodism, that in proportion as the doctrine 
of entire Sanctification has been preached a- 


mong, and embraced by 


God has prospered; and not onl y have believers 


expected, and we hope, that good will ultimate-| 


the people, the work of|h 


rational being. 


been built up, but sinners have also been con- 
verted. And those preachers who have lived in 
the enjoyment of this great blessing. have been 
made more extensively useful by the great Head 
of the Church in the salvation ofsouls. These 
statements will be fully borne out by referring 
to the history of Methodism:—The lives of its 
preachers are well calculaied to demonstrate, 
clearly, the truth of my position, and to teach 


us very a and instructive lessons on this 
subject. 


mpressed with these views, and wish- 
ing well to your rapidly extending cause, per- 
mit me to indulge a holy desire, that the great 
and glorious doctrine already ae should 
never be given up, or in any degre@frittered 
away among you; but that it shoul: b@the fre- 
quent theme of your pulpit addresses, clearly 
and explicitly stated. Should such a calamity 
happen, (which I pray God in his mercy ever to 
avert!) notwithstanding the astonishing success 
which has, hitherto, crowned the labours of your 
preachers, it is greatly tobe feared that the 
doors of your temples would ere long have 
“Ichabod” inscribed upon them, and you would 
cease to have a name and a place in the Church 
of Christ; or only be known by your lukewarm- 
ness and apathy, in relation to spiritual things. 
My reason for sending you these few remarks 
is, not that l think the doctrine of entire Sanc- 
tification less believed, or less preached among 
you than in any other religious connexion, but 
because | see and feel something of its para- 
mount importance; and am anxious that it should 
be enjoyed by all your people, especially by 
your preachers,as one powertul means by which 
you may, as a_ religivus body, become more ex- 
tensively useful than you can otherwise possibl 
be. | wash, therefore, in the first place to call 
the attention of some of your able correspon- 
dents to the subject generally, and it will aiford 
me a high gratification to see in your valuable 
Magazine, an article or mure from tuem, on the 
nature of this doctrine, and the advantages con- 
nected with its being fully aud faithfully preach- 


ed. lam, Sir, your’s respectfully, 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Mr. Editor—A Miss in her 12th year deliv- 


ered the following piece of composition in a 


school in the City of New York. The teacher- 


ess being an old side Methodist, and several of 


their ministers and vae or two of their Doctors 


being present:— 


THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES AMERICANS ENJOY. 


“While every nation that we have any know- 


ledge of, is now groauing under oppression, and 
many deluged with blood; our happy country is 
enjoying the blessings of peace, and the advan- 
tages of being goverved-in the .epresentative 
style. Whiie inalmost every country they are 
cursed with an intolerant national religion, and 
are governed by priests; we have the privilege of 
choosing our church, aad of worshiping God ac- 
cording to the light with which we are favored. 
No government is so intolerant as a priestly 
government. No people can be tree where 
priests rule; and history informs 
church has be 


the affairs of the church to the man 
their ministers. 


us that every 
en corrupt, when the laity leave 


agement of 
How happy ure we to belong 


toa church, where the members rule and not 
the priests. 


Eviza P. A. 
January 30th, 18352. 


Bread is not more necessary to the support of 
uman life, than religi appiness of 
region is tu the happiness of a 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
WASHINGTON AND ADAMS. 


Anecdotes connected with the appointment of Gen. 
Washington to the command of the Army, 
June 16, 1775. 


In a manuscript Journal, under date of Nov. 
4, 1825, I find » record of a conversation had 
with the venerable John Adams at that time, re- 
lative to the appointment of Gen. Washington. 
It was in substance as follows:— 


The army was assembled at Cambridge, Mass. 
under Gey, Ward, and Congress was sitting at 
Every day arrived new applica- 
tions in behalf of the army. The country were 
urgent that Congress should adopt the army; for 
until they had, it must be considered and was in 
law considered, only asa mob, a band of armed 
rebels. The country was placed in circum- 
stances of peculiar, delicacy and danger. ‘The 
great trial now seemed to be in this question,— 
who shall Le commander in chief; It was was ex- 
ceedingly important,and was felt to be the hinge 
on which the whole might turn for or against 
us. The Southern and Middle States, warm 
and rapid in their zeal, for the most part, were 
jealous of New England, because they felt that 
the real physical furce was here. What, then, 
was to be done? All New England adored Gen. 
Ward: he had been in the French war, and had 
come out laden with laurels. He was a scholar 
end a gentleman. All the qualifications seem- 
ed to cluster in him; and it was confidently be- 
lieved the army could not receive any comman- 
der over him. What, then, was to be done?— 
Difiiculties thickened at every step. The strug- 
wasto be longandbloody. Withoutunion, 
all was lost. Union was strength. The coun- 
try and the whole country must come in. One 
pulsation must break through all hearts. The 
cause wus one, and the arm must be one. The 
members had talked, debated, considered and 
guessed, and yet the decisive step had not been 
taken. Atlength Mr. Adams came to his con- 
clusion, and the manner of developing it was 
nearly as follows:—He was walking one morn-" 
ing before Congress Hall, apparently in deep 
thought, when his cousin Samuel Adams came 
up to him, and said, ‘What ts the topic with you 
this morning, Cousin?’ ‘Oh the army, the ar- 
my,” hereplied. “I am determined what to do 
about the army at Cambridge,”’ he continued— 
‘I am determined to go into the hall this morn- 
ing, and enter on a full detail of the state of -the 
Colonies, in order to show the absolute need of 
taking some decisive steps. My whole aim will 
be to induce Congress to appoint a day for 
adopting the army as the legal army of the unit- 
ed colonies of North America; and then hint at 
my selection ofa commander in chief. “Well,” 
eaid Samuel Adams, “I like that, cousin Joht 
but on whom have you fixed as the comman- 
der?” “I'll tell you, George Washington, of 
Virginia, » member of this house?” ‘Oh,” re- 
plied S. A. quickly, —*‘that will never do, never, 
never.’ “It must do, it shall do,’’ said John, 
“and for these reasons; the Southern and Middle 
States are loth to enter heartily into the cause, 
and their arguments are potent; they see that 
New England holds the physical power in her 
hands, and they fear the result. A New Eng- 
Jand army, a New England commander, with 
New England perseverance, all united, appal 
them. For this cause they hang back—Now, 
the only way is, to allay their fears, and give 
them nothing to complain of, and this can be 


done in no other way but by appointing a South- 
ern Chief over this force ‘Then all will feel 
secure, then all will rushto the standard. This 
policy will blend usin one mass, and that mass 
will be resistless.”’ At this Sam. A. seemed 
greatly moved. They talked over the prelimi- 
nary circumstances, and John asked his cousin 
to second his motion. Mr. Adams wentin took 
the floor and put forth all his strength in the de- 
lineations he had prepared, all aiming to the 
adoption of the army. He was ready to own 
the army, appoint a commander, vote supplies 
and proceed to business. Alter his speech some 
doubted, some, objected, and some feared. His 
warmth mounted with the occasion, and to all 
these doubts and hesitations he replied, “Gen- 
tlemen, ifthis Congress will not adopt this army 
before ten moons Revs set, New England will 
have a Congress of herown which will adopt, 
and she, she will undertake the struggle alone, 
yes, with a strong arm and clear conscience will 
front the foe alone.”’ ‘This had the desired ef 
fect. They saw N. E. was not playing, and 
was not to be played with, they agreed to ap- 
point a day. The day was fixed. It came.— 
Mr. Adams went in took the floor urged the 
measure, and after debate it passed.—The next 
thing was to get a Jawful commander for this 
lawful army, with supplies, &c. All looked to 
Mr. Adams on this occasion; and he was ready. 
He took the floor, and went into a minute de- 
lineation of the character of Gen. Ward, be- 
stowing on him the epithets which, then, be- 
tengo to no one else. Attheend of this eulo- 
gy he said, ‘but this is not the man I have chos- 
en.” He then went into a delineation of the 
character of a commander in chief such as was 
required by the particular situation of the colo- 
nies at that juncture; and after he had presented 
the qualifications in his strongest language, and 
given the reasons for the nomination he wes a- 
boutto make, he said—‘‘Gentlemen, I know 
these qualifications are high, but we all know 
they are needful at this crisis, in this chiel.— 
Does any one say they are not to be obtained in 
the country? lreply, they are, they reside in 
yone of our own body, and he is the person 
whom I now nominate, Georck Wasninoton 
of Virginia. 

Washington, who sat on Mr. Adam's right 
hand, was looking him intently in the face to 
watch the name he was about to announce; and 
not expecting if would be his own, he sprung 
from his seat the momeut he heard it,and rushed 
into an adjoining room as quickly as though 
moved bya shock of electricity. 

Mr. Adams had asked his cousin Sam to move 
for an adjournment as soon as the nomination 
was made, in order to give the members time to 
deliberate in private. ‘They did deliberate, and 
the result is before the world. 

I asked Mr. Adams, among other questions, 
the following, ‘‘Did you never doubt of the suc- 
cess of the conflict?’ . ‘‘No, no,” said he, ‘‘not 
for a moment; I expected tobe hung and quar- 
tered, if 1 was caught; but no matter for that,my 
country would be free; I knew George III. could 
not forge chains long enough and strong enough 
to reach round these States.”’ 


Men’s dexterity, address, perseverance, and 


success in the’ pursuit of perishable luterests, |g 


form an humiliating contrast with their awk- 
wardness, indolenee, inattention, and incapacity 
in their higher, their spiritual and everlasting 
concerns. Wise in trifles, or to do evil, how to 


do good they find not. 


From the Episcopal Watchman. 
WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


We have always agreed. with Dr, Johnson in 
saying, ‘that a woman connot know too much 
of arithmetic;” as we believe every oné does, 
who has witnessed the utter helplessness of a 
young widow left.with entangled accounts to 
settle. We copy the following from Mr. Sulli- 
van’s Political Class Book: — 

“It is one of the most striking defects in our 
system of education, that females are so gener- 
ally uninstructed in the substance and forms of 
business. Much precious time is devoted in 
early life to some accomplishments which are 
forgotten amidst the cares of married life. It 
would be far more useful to devote that time to 
make women intelligent in those affairs which 
concern them deeply, as mothers, widows, and 
guardians, and in the character of executrix and 
administratrix, and frequently in other employ- 
ments which require a familiarity with the heue 
of business. In Europe, it is not uncommon 
for females to have the chief management of im- 
portant business establishments. They are 
sometimes members of mercantile houses. It 
is not to be desired that employments of this na- 
ture should be common among the American 
ladies—they can be much better employed. But 
considering the frequent and sudden changes in 
our courttry, [may perhaps be permitted to say, 
that to know well the nature of contracts and 
the forms in which they should appear, and to 
be able to keep accounts accurately, may be as 
useful as to be able to speak Italian or French; 
to point flowers and landscapes; or to converse 
well on the comparative merits of poets and 
novelists.” 


SWEEINESS OF IFMPER. 


It embellishes every accomplishment; it 
smooths the little roughnesses and asperities of 
life. It assists the judgment by keeping the 
passions temperate. It renders beauty more 
than lovely, and gives to the most ordinary set 
of features acharm which isin vain to be sought 
for in more beauty. In selitude it cheers and 
comforts, in society it instructs, delights, and 
couciliates, 


BOOKS-——ANNUALS. 


The American press now teems with works® 
which are obnoxious to the severest reprehen- 
sion, and although we would willingly believe 
that this moral poison does not circulate to any 
considerable extent among the readers of our 
journal, yet the great popularity of many de- 
moralizing romances, and the vast number which 
are distributed at very low prices, demand the 
utmost vigilance to prevent their introduction 
into the families even of Friends. While we 
are on this subject, it may not be inappropriate 
to the season to invite the attention of our read- 
ers to another class of books, which it is to be 
feared exert an influence on the community,not 
the most favorable either to sound morals or good 
taste. ‘he splendid annual but too often owes 
its attractions to a fascinating fiction, which, if 
not decidedly immoral, at least encourages a 
morbid sensibility, which is as certain ultimate~ 
ly to corrupt the heart, as it is to enfeeble the 
understanding. We may venture too to sug- 
est, without being thought censorious, that the 
vlates which adorn these costly works are scarce- 
y suited to promote that delicacy of feeling, 
that nice sense of propriety, which we trust will 


ever continue to distinguish the females of our 
aciet y.—The Friend. 
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‘The veil of sin and unbelief, | 
Shall then be rent in.twain; 
And they who parted here with grief, 


With joy shall meet again. 

May thoughts like these remove my toil, 
And cheer my-spirits up; 

Who would not suffer here awhile, 
Fur such a glorious hope? 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ELEGY ON MRS. ANN TAYLOR AND HER DAUGHTER, 


By Miss Charlotte Ewell, Prince William county, 
Virginia. 


What solemn scene is this we view? 
Whence those deep piercing sighs? 
’Tis for a Parent: Oh too true! 
The house is filled with cries. 


A mother, to her offspring dear, 
Serenely met her end; 

In vain they strove to stop the tear, 
Which fell for such a friend. 


A Parent who, with fondest love, 
Had every care bestow’d, 

To fix their wand’ring hearts above, 
That they might dwell with God. 


She, hoping at her latest hour, 
To have her children bles’t; 
Resign’d them to Almighty Power, 
Which took her soul to rest. 


Severe as were her trials here, 
She sought not sullen grief; 
But from her constant fervent prayer, 
ived that great relief 


Which the Almighty deigns to give, 
To his afflicted few; 

When on his promise they can live, 
And keep his love in view. 


Her daughter, of the fairest form, 
Did not survive her long; 

But swiftly followed her, to join 
In the triumphant song. 


She shed for others’ woes a tear, 

And strove to give relief; 
Through all her life it was her care, 
' To comfort those in grief. 


Tedious as her sufferings were, 
That caus’d her early tomb; 
She calmly met the messenger, 
That burries mortals home. 


Her vital breath still fainter grew, 
Until she breath’d her last; 

The soul was gone before we knew 
The stroke of death was past. 


Soft was the moment and serene, 
That all her sufferings closed; 
No agony nor struggle seen, 
No feature discomposed. 


The parting struggle all was mine, 
*Tis the survivor dies; 


For she is freed, and gone to join 
The triumphs of the skies. 


Our kindness to our suffering friends, 
Would keep them still below; 

But he who loves them better, sends, 
And at his call they go. 


Each moment since that dying hour, 
The shock I keenly fee]; 

But trust I feel my Saviour’s p*wer, 
To sanctify and heal. 


Now, Lord, to Thee I would apply, 
n Thee alone depend; 


Thou art, when creatures fail and die, | 
Our ever living friend. 


May I with faith and patience wait, — 
For soon my call may come; 


When I shall change thi 
For an Eterna] ong 


ONE DAY LATER FROM LONDON. 

_ By the packet ship Ontario, Capt. Sebor, at N. York, 
the Journal of Commerce has received London papers 
to the evening of the 29th February. The following 
are extracts:— Lonvon, Feb. 29, 1832. 
There is no particular alteration in any of the Ame- 
rican stocks, except Bank (U.S.) shares, which are 
nominally 26/. but perhaps could be purchased for less. 
The Reform Bill will pass the lower House in the 
course of a few days. Last evening an attempt of the 
most sturdy character was made to deprive the metro- 
polis of the additional meimbers in contemplation. 
Even some of the Reformers joined the opposition for 
the occasion. It is the last serious effort of the Anti- 
Reformers in the Commons. i 

In the upper House, I cannot —_ thinking that 

Ministers will prevail. Tord Harrowby’s cireular to 
his friends, which you will see in the papers, indicates 
as much, and I know that many of the Tories do not 
intend to expose themselves to the rage of the people. 
But the Duke of Wellington and the Bishops, and Ultras 
with him, will fight it out to the last. 
The Cholera is increasing a little, and the alarm sub- 
siding. It is more fatal than usual, but the number of 
cases bears a very small proportion to that of the in- 
habitants, and at the same time it is ascertained that in 
the great parish of Marybone, the mortality is less for 
the fast month.or six weeks than it was last year at the 
same period. 

Business is much affected by the present state of 
things, and in consequence of the foreign quarantines 
will probably be much more, in the course of several 
months to come. , 

Lonnox, Feb. 29, (evening.)—Three deaths hav 
taken place since yesterday at the Cholera Hospital, 
Southwark, near the New Bedlam. A man named 
Carter, from No. 6, Mint-street, Borough, and a woman 
named Paddle, from near the Red Lion, Kent-street, 
| having died in the course of the night. A girl 4 years 
of age, of the name of Deshant, who resided at No. 2, 
New-alley, White-street, at the back of St. George’s 
Church, was attacked at half-past 8 o’clock last night: 
she was conveyed to the Cholera Hospital at ten o'clock 
this morning, and soon afterwards expired. Thisis the 
third case that has occurred from the same cwelling- 
house. Up to one o'clock P. M., no new case had oc. 
curred in the district. 

The Cholera Morbus may now be considered extinct 
at Newcastle, there being only one case at the moment 
remaining under treatment. The Cholera still existsin 
some of the neighboring villages, though to a consider. 
able extent. —7'yne Mercury. 

In the Court of King’s Bench yesterday an action 
was brought by Mr. Alderman Venables and a Mr. Wil- 
son, who had been his partner in the stationery business, 
to recever a sum of 1,600/. from Lord Kingsborough, 
for paper supplied to him for a great work, in which he 
had engaged, called Mexican Antiquities. The defence 
was, that the charges where unreasonable, as compared 
with the quality of the paper, and the Jury returned a 
verdict forthe plaintiff. Damages, 15/. 18s. 2d. 

GREECE, 

Lonpon, Feb. 29.—Just as we were going to press 
we received from our Malta Correspondent a long ac- 
count of the unfortunate occurrence that took place at 
Argos on the 21st of December last. It is said in the 
conflict between the Government troops and the Rume- 
loit party, the furmer had forty killed and sixty wound- 
ed, and the latter only six killed and nine wounded.— 
Several of the peaceable inhabitants of the city had also 
lost their lives onthe occasion. The Rumeliots even- 
tually retired from Argos, and succeeded in possessing 
all Eastern Greece. 

Sir Stratford Canning had arrived at Nauplia o 

20th of December, and left that place on Sage 
January by land, for Epidaurus. The Albion steamer 
wentround to meet him there. The Action frigate, 


with his Excellency’s suite, had preceded him to Con- 
stantinople.— Courier. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
(PThe No. of the North Carolina Newspaper, 
which contained some of the proceedings of the 
North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, and from which we copied, has been mislaid. 
It was our intention to have published the balance of 
the proceedings, amongst which were the address of 
the Rev. W.W.Hill—a Resolution of thanks to Brother 
Hill, for the able, dignified, and impartial manner with 
which he executed the arduous duties of President of 
the Conference—also, a Resolution, recommending 
Brother Hill to the affectionate reception and attentions 
of the Methodist Protestant Churches, generally. We 
hope soon to obtain another copy of the paper, when we 
shall publish verbatim the balance of the proceedings. 


Remittances received on account of this voli. vir: 


D. C. Downey, E. B. Hebbard, Andrew art. By 
Alexander Allbright, for William Lindley. By L. R. 
Reese, for C. Brooks, 50 cts. 


Remittances on account of First Volume, viz: 


By Thomas Jacobs, for William Lamphier, for 1831 
and 1832. W. H. Foulds, Michael G. Youce. By 
Samuel Whittington, for J. M. Williams, for 1831 and 
1832. Thomas Henderson, John Valliant, and Thos. 
Phenix. Seth Lewis, for 1831 and 1832. 


Receipts for Books—gratefully recorded. 


George Brown, $20 00 
T. K. Witsil, 6 00 
F. Stier, 5 00 


LETTERS RECEIVED. 


Thomas Jacobs, R. Blount, (letter received, money 
properly credited, acknowledged in 8th number.) W. 
H. Fould, Samuel Butler, (mistake corrected.) R.Zim- 
merman, D. Ayres, S. Webb, T. F. Norris, R. Bibb, sr. 
(papers sent.) E.S. Everts, J. J. Lewis, (papers re- 
gularly sent to New Store, P. O. by request.) G. 
Brown, R. Lockwood, James Bordley, T. K. Witsil, 
“G. J.” John Harrod, Daniel Ourand, (money not re- 
ceived.) Seth Lewis, (papers sent. ) 


The Publisher and Book Agent hereby informs the 
public, that all the itinerant preachers, together with 
allthe former Agents as announced, are considered 
Agents for the Books published by him for the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, also for this paper—together 
with those who have written him that they would cheer- 
fully serve as such—but for the want of time or other 
engagements, their names have not been published. 

As some brethren have desired to be furnished with 
hooks to accommodate others by the dozen to sell a- 
gain, the Agent hereby informs such as order for that 
purpose, that he will make a discount of five per cent 
from the dozen price, and allow the carr‘age of all such 
as they have sold by the dozen. The Agentis disposed 
to encourage every brother who will take an active part 
in circulating the Books in quantity, and who are re- 
sponsible persons. He is fully aware that for brethren 
at a great distance to order books, pay the carriage, 
and sell them wholesale at cost, would be an injury to 
them—he has therefore determined to allow the car- 
riage and also a small commission for their trouble. 
This is right and proper, and is therefore voluntarily 
yielded without its being requested. 

All Agents for the paper, who obtain subscribers that 
are punctual in payment, will please, hereafter, to state 
the number and names of their subscribers, in order 
that the usual allowance may be made to them—and 
enter the amount to which they believe themselves en- 
titled. The Publisher owes a lasting debt of gratitude 
to very many who have done much, and yet have 
refused remuneration. This is not said because the 
Publisher wishes the Agents to do the business of the 
paper gratuitously, but because it would be doing an 
act of injustice to those who have declined remunera- 
tion, not to mention the fact On the contrary, he 
thinks it right that those who put forth their efforts, 
have a claim, according to the terms. Any error which 
the Publisher may commit, will be corrected on receiv- 
ing information—no doubt several errors have occur- 
red—let no brother permit his feelings to be wounded, 
but let him kindly and immediately report the error. 


A discount of five per cent allowed, when the cash ac- 
companies the order. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM WOODDY, 
No. 6, S. Calvert-st. Baltimore. 
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